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(Continued from page 84.) 


Parext. What is the extent and nature of the country 
into which the children of Israel entered when they passed 
the Red Sea? Cuitp. Rocky, or Stoney, Arabia is common- 
ly laid down in the maps between the 28th.and 31st degrees 
of latitude, or about two hundred miles from south to north, 
and not more in its greatest breadth. Parts of the coasts 
are sandy deserts ; but in other parts, and most of the inte- 
rior, abound in naked and barren rocks and mountains, the 
valleys between which, collect and retain sufficient moisture 
from the rains to produce grass, palin trees, figs, and other 
fruits, and to admit of gardens. ‘The most lofty of these 
mountains, are the summits or peaks of Sinai and Horeb, 
which rise in irregular precipices from the same base. This 
mountain is composed of a coarse grained red granite, over 
which are scattered a multitude of flint stones. It affords se- 
veral springs of excellent water. ‘Ihe summits of Sinai may 
be seen from the Egyptian or African coast, and from a 
great distance in different directions. P. Which way did the 
children of Israel travel after they gained the east coast of 
the Red Sea? C. Along its coast to the south, until they 
came near the modern port of ‘Tor, to the west of Sinai, 
from whence they turned eastward and northward towards 
that mountain. The manna was first miraculously given to 
them in this part of their journey. P. How long did they 
continue at Sinai? C. For nearly a year. P. Which way 
did they go from Sinai? C. Northward to Hibroth-hattaa- 
vah, or the graves of lusts, and thence to Kadesh Barnea, 
on the frontiers of Canaan: frem whence the spies were 
sent to view the country. From this peint they gained the 
track to Egypt, and leaving the head of the Red Sea to the 
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right, crossed to Ezion, Gaber, on the head of the guiph of 


Elath, and thence northerly, until they gained the east of 
the Dead Sea and the bank of the Jordan. P. How did such 
a number subsist for forty years in such an inhospitable 
country ? C. When on the coast, they probably received sup- 
plies from the sea; and probably, then, as now, Caravans 
went cut from the more fertile districts to trade with those 
in the desert, and to supply them with provision. The val- 
Jeys supplied pastures for their cattle, and they no doubt 
found occasional supplies of dates and other fruits. The A- 
rabs in all ages lived in tents, and more for the benefit of wa- 
ter and pasture; and so also do many tribes of Tartars. P. 
What rivers are in Canaan? C. The Jordan, and the Ki- 
shon are the only streams dignified with the names of rivers ; 
most of the others are brooks or torrents, nearly or quite 
dry in the dry seasons, such as Besor and Lovek, in the 
south, and several others which flow to the east and west. 
The Libanus gives rise to several permanent streams besides 
the Jordan. P. Are there any mountains on the west of the 
Jordan? C. Tabor, in the land of Zebulon, is a conical or 
sugar-loaf mountain, or hill. Carmel is a promontory or 
headland, on the south of the bay of Accho or Ptolemais. Gil- 
boa, Shiloh, and others, are lofty ridges. The country about 
Jerusalem is the most elevated. P. What is Mount Libanus 
remarkable for? C. For elevation, being the highest land 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulph. As 
the snow lies on its summit nearly all the year, it is suppos- 
ed to be nine or ten thousand feet high. This mountain pro- 
duces cone-bearing cedars. The bark, leaves, and cones of 
this tree bear some resemblance to those of the pine. The 
leaves are long, narrow, rough, and very green, ranged in 
tufts along the branches. ‘lhe wood is of a reddish brown 
color, and very dressable. Parts of these mountains are fer- 
tile. P. What was the extent and nature of the country east 
of the Jordan? ©. Generally well-watered towards the Jor- 
dan, and abounding in pastures. Towards the desert lays 
the great plain of Howran, remarkable for the quantity and 
quality of its wheat. Itis now called the granary of ‘Vur- 
key. P. What Jakes or inland seas were connected with the 
land of Canaan? C. Merom, Gennesaret or Tiberias, and 
Sodom. The first of these is towards the sources of the Jor- 
dan, and is only considerable during the floods, at other 
times it is mostly a marsh. ‘lhe lake or sea of Tiberias or 
Gallilee, is a beautiful sheet of transparent water, several 
miles wide, and fifteen or sixteen long. It is this sea which 
is so often mentioned by the evangelists, in which the disci- 
ples of our Lord Jesus Christ followed their occupation as 
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fishermen. This, too, is the sea on which he walked, and 
whose waves he stilled with his voice. The Lake or sea of 
Sodom, is about 60 miles long, and of considerable breadth. 
P. Has the take of Sodom any outlet? C. No—It loses its 
waters, as is supposed, by evaporation, which occasions its 
saltness or bitterness. P. What was the condition of those 
parts before the destruction of Sodom ? ©. It was an irriga- 
ted and very fertile valley. P. What natural agent is sup- 
posed to have effected such a great change, and ruined so 
many cities? C. Volcanoes. Places are known to have been 
sunk by earthquakes, which precede, or accompany, or fol- 
low the bursting out of subterranean fires. These dreadful 
explosions throw up their burning matter to a vast height 
in the air, so that it seems to rain or fall from heaven. Mo- 
dern scientific travellers say that the country bears evident 
marks of having been volcanic. P. What is this dead sea 
(as itis called) remarkable for? C. For the mineral pitch 
or bitumen found on its banks—the extreme bitterness of its 
waters, and its not ministering to the fisheries or to com- 
merce. It is rarely enlivened with sails, or flocks of birds. 
P. What is the computed size of the Jordan. C. When with- 
in its banks, it is a narrow and deep stream, and its inunda- 
tions vary according to the nature of the country through 
which it lows. Its mountainous sources, and comparatively 
short course, preserve to it a greater volume of water than 
is common to streams in countries so hot and dry ; but though 
the largest in those parts, Europeans consider it to be a 
small river. Its width between the two principal lakes, in a 
few places exceed 60 or 80 feet, and its depth may be 10 or 
12 feet. P. Where did the country of Edom lie? C. ‘To the 
south of the dead sea. P. To what country did the Amaie- 
kites belong? C. Stony Arabia. P. Where was Tyre and 
Sidon sitaated ? C. To the north, between the sea and tie 
foot of Libanus. P. Which way from Jerusalem was Da- 
mascus? C. To the east of north. P. What was Damascus 
remarkable for? C. For its fruits, and its watered gardens, 
and the streams whicheflow from the north side of Hermon, 
and like the Jordan, having no outlet to the sea; for its great 
antiquity, and continuing to the present time a flourishing 
and important city. P. How far isit from Jerusalem? C. 
Upwards of an 120 miles. P. What was Tadmor in the wil- 
derness? (C,. Itis supposed to be the same as Palmyra, so 
famous for its present ruins. It lies in the desart northeast of 
Damascus. P. What sea port was nearest to Jerusalem? C. 
Joppa, now called Jaffa. From the high ground near to it, 
Strabo says, Jerusalem could be seen at the distance of ap- 
wards of 30 miles. P. Where was Jericho situated ? C. Not 
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far from the Jordan, and abont 18 miles from Jerusalem. P. 
Which way is Hebron from Jerusalem? C. Southwards. 
Hebron is celebrated for its antiquity, having been built se- 
ven years before Zoan, in Egypt. P. Can you give any ac- 
count of the river Euphrates? C. The Phrath of the Hebrews, 
or the Euphrates of the Greeks, rises in the snowy moun- 
tains towards the black sea. After the principal streams 
unite, it takes a south west direction till it meets the moun- 
tains round the north east of the Mediterranean, which 
turns its course south-east towards the Persian Gulph, into 
which it empties itself. In November, when it is at its low- 
est, it is about four hundred feet wide near the scite of An- 
cient Babylon. Its periodic rise begins in December and Ja- 
nuary. This river, where it approaches to within about 250 
miles of Jerusalem, was the utmost limit of the kingdom of 
David and Solomon on the east. P. Where is,the river Ti- 
gris? €. On the east of the Euphrates, and is remarkable 
for the rapidity of its current from whence it has its name. 
P. Where were Babylon and Nineveh situated? C. Babylon 
was on the Euphrates, in latitude N. 32 deg. 50 min. Nine- 
veh on the Tigris, in latitude $6 deg. 30 min. Babylon may. 
be nearly 500 miles from Jerusalem P. What was the coun- 
try between these rivers called? (. Padan Aran by the He- 
brews, and by the Greeks Mesopotamia, or, between the ri- 
vers. The upper part of this country is rocky, but fertile, 
and abounding in pasture ; the lower sandy, and requiring 
artificial watering to make it productive. P. What was the 
country round Tyre and Sidon called? C. Phenicia. P. 
How far did it extend ? C. To the bay of Accho, from which, 
as from a point, it gradually sloped off from the sea to the 
west of Libanus. Beyond this line the Israelites never ex- 
tended their conquests towards the north-west. P. What 
was Phenicia famous for? C. For manufactures and com- 
merce. ‘l'yre possessed, for a long time, almost all the car- 
rying trade of the Mediterranean. Its king Hiram is well 
knawn as the friend and ally of David and Solomon, and for 
furnishing architects, and sailors orgnavigators, to the lat- 
ter monarch. P. What river is it supposed that Joshua allu- 
ded to when he describes Abraham as living beyond it, and 
which he calls Ober e Nahor? C. The Gior Ge hoon, a 
great river which flows towards the north, and loses itself in 
the Jake Aral. Some where near this river, some writers 
ere inclined to look for Ur of the Chaldees. Modern Maho- 
metan geographers describe the country as one of the most 
fertile and beautiful in all Asia. It is conjectured that on 
account of Abraham's coming over this river, he is called 
the Oberite—the Hebrew—the Bejonder. The Gihoon has 
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jts sources in the ranges of mountains which give rise to the 
Ganges and the Indus. The city of Balk, on its banks, Is 
between 38 and 39 degrees of north latitude, and 14 or 15 
miles from Jerusalem. Which way did Abraham come into 
Canaan? C. By the way of Damascus—crossing the Jordan 
below Lake Merom. P. Where were Bethel and Ai? J. To 
the northwest of Jericho. P. Where were Beersheba and 
Gerar? C. To the south-west of Hebron. P. Where were 
the Jabbock and the Arnon rivers ? C. On the east of Jordan. 
P. Where was Shechem ? C. About half way between Jerusa- 
Jem and Mount Tabor. P. Where was the brook Kidron? C. 
Its source was near Jerusalem, by which it flowed on the 
east into the dead sea. °. Where was Ziklag? C. On the 
brook Besor, east of Gaza. P. Where were Lachish and 
Libnah? C. On the west of the tribe of Judah, south of the 
brook Soreck, P. Where was Gath ? ©. West of Jerusalem, 
P. Where Megeddo? South-east of Mount Carmel. P. How 
were the tribes of Israel settled in the promised land? C. 
Simeon and Dan, in the south-west bordering on the country 
of the Philistines. Judah between them and the sea of So- 
dom, Benjamin to the north of Judah—then Ephraim, halfof 
Manasseh, Isachar, Zebulon, Asher and Naphthali, about 
the head of the Jordan, 
CHAP. II. 

P. What war was the first one recorded in the bible? C. 
The war of four kings against five, in which the king of So- 
dom and his confederates were defeated in the vale of Sidim, 
and Lot, the nephew of Abraham, taken prisoner, Abraham 
pursued the victors, overtook them at Hormah, on the left of 
Damascus, defeated them, and rescued Lot. P. What battle 
was first fought by the Israelites after they left Egypt? C. 
The battle of Kephedim, with the Amalekites, who were de- 
feated. P. Where were the Israelites defeated by the Cana- 
anites ? C, At Hormah ; but the Canaanites were afterwards 
defeated under their king Sihon. P. In what countries were 
the Israelites next engaged in war? C. In the countries of 
the Moabites and the Amonites, This war led to the con- 
quest of the Vertonees, east of Jordan, which were occupied 
by the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
sah. P. Where did hostilities commence on the west of Jor- 
flan? C. At Ai, where the Israelites were compelled to re- 
treat with the loss of 36 men. P. How did Joshua recover 
from this disaster? C. He first detected the crime of Achan, 
by casting lots, and made a public example of him ; he then 
placed an ambuscade near Ai, and by a feigned retreat, 
drew his enemy into open grounds. In the meantime the am- 
buscade rose, and set the city on fire, the smoke of which 
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being the signal for action, Joshua obtained a complete vic- 
tory—the chief of Ai was takenand hung. P. What princi- 
pal events followed the capture of Ai? C. A gencral league 
against Joshua to the west and south, except the Gibeonites 
who, by a stratagem, induced Joshua to form a treaty with 
them. This defection of the Gibeonites led to the famous 
battle of the five kings with the Amorites, who were dread- 
fully annoyed by a hail-storm. The victory of the Israelites 
was rendered complete by the miraculous continuance of the 
light of the sun, which, with the moonlight, rendered the 
country sufficiently light during the night to enable them to 
continue the pursuit of the fugitives. The five kings escaped 
to the cave of Makkedah, where Joshua kept them shut up 
until after the battle. These were Adonizedek, king of Je- 
rusalem, Hoham, king of Hebron, Piram, king of Jarmuth, 
Japhia, king of Lachish, and Debir, king of Eglon. Joshua 
ordered them to be brought out, and in presence of the army 
his officers put their feet upon their necks; they were then 
executed, and their bodies suspended upon trees. Joshua fol- 
lowed up this great victory by the capture of those cities. 
P. Which way did Joshua turn his arms after he had thus 
conquered the south? ©. To the north of Gilgal, his head 
quarters. As soon as the news of this rapid and bloody vic- 
tory spread abroad, Jabin, king of Hazor, sent to Jobab, 
king of Madon, and to the kings of Shimron and Achshaph, 
and others, and formed a numerous and powerful confedera- 
cy. This allied army rendezvoused at the waters of Merom ; 
but Joshua took them by surprise. In one sanguinary battle, 
this vast force was annihilated, and the city of Hazor, the 
capital, and several other royal residences, destroyed. Jabin, 
and the other confederated kings, perished ; but Hazor was 
the only fortified place which fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. P. What political or human causes contributed te 
this speedy reduction of the country by the Israelites? C. 
Their situation in the wilderness or desert, was well calcu- 
lated to form them for soldiers and conquerors. While the 
body was hardened by fatigue and privation, the mind was 
powerfully stimulated with the prospect of repose and re- 
ward. They had also seen service on the east of the Jordan. 
The petty sovereignties into which the country was divided, 
(no less than 31 kings are enumerated besides the Philis- 
tines, Gibeonites, and Phenicians) it would have been next 
to miraculous, if these fragments could have been entirely 
and steadily united for a length of time ; but independently 
of the want of political unity, there is reason to believe that 
the people must have been effeminated by vice, and oppressed 
by tyranny. An army of military adventurers, under an able 
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and experienced leader, possesses infinite advantages over the 
population of any country not animated by the most power- 
ful sentiments of patriotism, and habituated to strict subordi- 
nation to a wisely administered government. The kings of 
the west remained inactive spectators of the conquest of the 
east; and the same want of regard to the common danger, 
prevailed among those of the north while the south was in- 
vaded. Itis not known whether there was any advantage on 
either side in military tactics. From the number of fenced 
cities, or walled towns, which remained unconquered, it is 
probable that the Israelites had as little skill in conducting 
sieges, as they had time for blockades. P.. Is it not in ac- 
cordance to the spirit of piety, to ascribe the conquest of 
Canaan to the miraculous passage of the Jordan, and the 
overthiow of the walls of Jericho? C. The sacred writer 
does indeed keep fully in view the divine agency which is the 
proper subject of revelation and of our faith; but it is no 
where said that if the whole country had been under one en- 
lightered federal government, and the people generally vir- 
tuous and patriotic, that its conquest would have been effect- 
ed with the same ease and readiness. P. How can we recon- 
cile with our conceptions of the divine benevolence, the divine 
command to exterminate the inhabitants of this whole coun- 
try ? C. The reasons which are given in scripture can ne- 
ver be again united in favor of any other attempt of the like 
nature. This, therefore, is evidently not intended as a pre- 
cedent or example. Predictions of this ultimate conquest 
were made and renewed through a series of ages; and one 
express reason for. delaying it so long, was that the iniquity 
of the Amorites was not yet full. But the opinion that the 
king who arose in Egypt, and knew not Joseph, was a fo- 
reigner and a conqueror, and that the land of Canaan wasal- | 
so subject to foreign conquerors, while the Israelites were 
in Egypt, seems to be entitled to some respect. ‘That the ha- 
bits and pursuits of the people had undergone a change is 
certain; and that this change was such as would have been 
introduced by conquerors from some populous country, con- 
siderably improved in the arts, is more than probable. The 
people whom Joshua conquered were much more systemati- 
cally and politically idolatrous than the contemporaries of 
Abraham. Every place bore the marks of a religion intro- 
duced by foreigners, and in a number of particulars this 
religion has been identified with that of countries in the most 
eastern parts of Asia. ‘Those who favor the idea of foreign 
conquest in Egypt and Canaan, think that they find evi- 
dence of two kinds of Egyptians and Canaanites, and that 
the first or conquered race who were not entirely proselyted 
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to the new religion, wished success to Joshua. As an in- 
stance they cite the case of Rahab. The Babylonish gar- 
ment, which proved so fatal a temptation to Achan, is well 
known, and possibly indicates the foreign origin of the go- 
vernors of Jericho, as well as its foreign commerce. That it 
Was no common piece of wearing apparel, seems almost evi- 
dent from the high degree of criminality attached to the con- 
cealment of it. May it not be laid down as a general rule, 
that those transactions in which the divine interference is 
strongly marked, had some connection with the interests of 
religion ? Joshua found the land full of false gods. Its ini- 
guity in this respect was full. The manners of the people 
were also sufficiently licentious to call for some signal cor- 
rection; for a national religion, which winked at it, if it did 
not actually promote, such natural and unnatural lusts, could 
not produce a reform. SENEX. 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. N. BANGS TO THE 
EDITOR. 


New. York, June 22, 1822. 


SIR—In the last number of the ** Wesleyan Repository,” 
I am represented +s having said that it ** contains a number 
of sentiments in accordance with my own; that [had no ob- 
jections to the principles advocated in the work ; but that I 
objected to the manner of their promulgation.” Nay, you 
even represent me as admiring the principles you attempt 
to defend. See p. p. 42, 43. I take for granted that you al- 
lude to what I said in the Philadelphia Conference in rela- 
tion to the work you edit. I believe the substance of what I 
said is, That the Wesleyan Repository contained some good 
sentiments, but that the manner of defending them was un- 
happy, being calculated to inflame the minds of the people: 
that [ was so far from agreeing with the general principles 
of the work, much less admiring them, that I had strong ob- 
jections to them, particularly whenever you animadverted 
upon the character and conduct of the Methodist Preachers. 
To these I objected, because I thought you assumed, when- 
ever you undertook to instruct them in Grammar, Rhetoric, 
&c.a (I shall not dispute your competency to discharge the 





a. It was on the authority of several persons, who heard Mr Bangs 
**on the floor of the Philadelphia Conferente,” that we stated his words 
to have been :—** the Repositery contained a number of sentiments in 
accordance with his own; he had no objections to the Arincifiles advo- 
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duties of the office of instructor of the ignorant.) that they 
were aset of ignorant haughty tyrants ; and that consequent- 
ly, if the public viewed them only through the medium of your 
publication, they would be considered not barely useless, 





cated in the work ; but objected to the manner of their promulgation,” 
He admits, that he said, “the Repository ought not tc be patronized.” 
Since Mr Bangs’ Letter has been received, our statesments, as above, 
have been corroborated by unexceptionable testimony. We have no 
objections to writing the names of our informants; provided they may 
he “patronized” afterwards. We would not be understood to implicate 
Mr Bangs’ veracity by the most «listant shadow of doubt But it must be 
recollected, that he put forth his op:nions and dictation extemporaneous- 
ly. And we have been told that he was much more temperate in his 
speech, than he now represents himself to have been. So thet we con- 
jecture, he has torgotten a part of wnat he said and his manner of say- 
ing it. 

But what does Mr Bangs, as Book-Agent, recodlect to have said when 
he addressed the Conterence, rot asa member of a conference, but in 
his character of Archbishop of our literature and Defender of our Form 
of government ? (Let it not be said that we are satirical. * These titles 
will please though ten times repeated :””) What did he say in his attempt 
to embank the current of free opinions, by using words similar to those 
heretofore used by a great man at Rome? * The substance of what Mr 
B. said is, * that the Wesleyan Repository contained some good senti- 
“ments; but the manner of defending them was unhappy, being calcu- 
“ jated to inflame the minds of the people.” Is itnot probable that Mr 
B. also said the “* good sentiments” were in accordance with his own ? 
We think it a duty to suppose that Mr B. “ admires” good sentiments 
wherever he finds them, even though they should nct be in accordance 
with his own when fully expressed. 

We have “ never animadverted on the conduct and character” of ir- 
dividual * preachers,” prior to the day, the memorable day, when Mr 
B. issued his verbal Bull, against such writers as “*Puito Pisticus,” 
“Senex” and others! Weare really astonished at the plenary powers 
of Book Agents? I: such conduct is not “ calculated to inflame the minds 
of the people,” their traces of liberty are near expiration, What we 
have published, “is calculated” to allay the indignation of the people. 
When the cause is lost there will be no need of words. 

Mr Bangs “ thought that we assumed, whenever we undertook to 
instruct the preachers in Grammar, Rhetorick,” &c. But, by the by, to 
use a proverb, he “ painted adolphin in the woods ;” it remains to be 
proved that weever did in frofrria frersona, or under any signature, 
come forward as instructors of grammar, &c. What though some of the 
writers for this paper, have, under the influence of motives originated by 
the purest benevolence, bestowed didatic precepts for the express pur- 
pcse ot facilitating the obtainment of a knowledge of grammar, a science 
so necessary to youfig preachers? Are there none in the ministry who 
mav be profited by these precepts? Or, does the mere refusal to ac- 
cept good advice, prove that there is no necessity for it, and that itis a 
useles charity ? Rather, looking and Aearing as men are wont to do, 
does not the rejection of good advice and wholesome precepts, prove the 
utmost need of both'the one and the other? No one’s pride or ignorance 
had a right to be offended : the lessons were given out by a loving, mo- 
dest, MASTER. But, alas! There were no short scholars: and the big 
boys were all offended. 
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but a very dangerous body of men. I likewise objected te 
your Biography of the late Jesse Lee, as an act of injustice 
to the venerable dead. 

On account of these objections to the leading principles of 
your work, and the manner of defending even those whiclr 





Itis admitted on all hands, by those competent to judge, that our Cor- 
respondents, who have labored for the good of others, while teaching the 
value and the means of mental improvement, have touched no subject 
without adorning it. And tne Editor of this paper will always Consider 
himself honored as the Publisher of “ Thoughts on Books”—* Biogra- 
phy of Bishop Asb ury”—*Biographical notice of Rev. Leonard Cassell” 
ditto ** of Rev John Pitts”—-* Dialogues betwixt.a young man who thinks 
he is called to preach and an old preacher’”—/Vine “ Letters to a young 
Preacher”—** An Introductory Lecture on the preaching of the Gospel” 
and many other articles of the same brilhancy and worth, from the same 
pens: To say nothing of Essays on Church Government, and on a vari- 
ety of other subjects. 

We are accused with the crime of having represented ‘ the Metho- 
dist Preachers asa set of ignorant, haughty tyrants.” Surely, when this 
Charge was preferred against us, the author of it, had to look about him 
tor matter. Some of the writers for tris work have said, that our fem- 


_froral economy of Church government was tyranical in many of its parts, 


and as we did not dissent from their opinions, we published their sayings. 
Some have even said, that the majority (not the o/d minority) of our 
self-constituted legislators, were tyrannical. Men are very @eft/, in trust- 
ing their eyes and ears, nor should they be censured for so doing. Af- 
ter all, there is a wide diferente betwecn a system and individuals. ‘They 
should never be confounded. 

The brief notice of the late Jesse Lee, in the Sd Letter to a young 
Preacher, is accused of * injustice to the venerable dead.” Referred to 
‘* Senex.” If he thinks the imputation worthy of notice, it may be consi- 
dered at another time. 


Let us next attend to Mr Bangs’ enumeration of the “ leading prin- 
ciples of this work.” Ist. “ Leading Principle :’—to animadvert on the 
character and conduct of the Preachers.” ‘Lhis seems to us, like “ sell- 
ing frankincense and perfumes at our expense.” 

2d. “Leading principle ?’—“*Assuming to teach grammar and Rhetor- 
ic ;” or, in other words, it should have been said, publishing the rules 
and directions of a MASTER of those sciences. ‘Those who preach in 
Greek, should understand Greck. “ Learning,” it is said, ** only serves 
to bring forth the natural powers of the mind.” 

od. ** Leading principle :” (we nvust be allowed to recapitulate.) “ hold 
ing up the Methodist preachers as a set of ignorant, haughty tyrants !” 
Will not every one admit that this charge is superior to all exception ! 
Would any but an areh bishop of Literature say such words? “ Selling 
frankincence again, at our expence.” 

4th. ** Leading principle :” “Injustice to the venerable dead.” All 
that we deem ancient, at one time was new. History belongs to posteri- 
ty. The HoLy Book is remarkable for impartiality. 

Mr Bangs would take credit to himself,— I never labored either 
to conceal or to disguise my sentiments on the subject of Church govern- 
ment.” But he would ex officio come forward to concea/ the sentiments of 
others, by putting out the public lamps. Mr Bangs’ “ Book on Metho- 
@st Episcopacy” is in the hands of a Methodist Reviewer. We shall sec 
what he makes of it. 
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might be admitted as correct, I advised both the Philadel- 
hiaand New-York Conferences not to lend their influence 
to give it circulation. 

I may add that my own views of Church Government are 
well known to my brethren, for I never labored either to con- 
ceal, or to disguise them, and that they are very far from most 
of those advanced in your paper, may be seen by a reference to 
my book on Methodist Episcopacy, which has been before 
the pablic for about two years. 

I have nothing to say to the nothing inferences” you have 
drawn from what youcall * facts.” And I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I enter into no controversy in this 
place, with any principle either expressed or imp!ied—ad- 
vanced in the Wesleyan Repository. My simple object is te 
correct, by requesting you to publish this letter in your next 
number, the erroneous impressisns which your statements 
in your last are calculated to make on the minds cf your rea- 
ders. 

Yours, &c, 
N. BANGS, 





** Nothing interences,” must have been a slip of the pen. WVothing is 
anonentity, when used as an adjective to express the quality of things. 
But neither do “we wish to enter into any controversy ;” however, as the 
paves of our work afford the only medium of reply to Mr Bangs, we 
have availed ourselves of the same privilege we grant him. ** Our simple 
object is to correct impressions which” Mr B’s. ** statements are calcu- 
lated to make on the minds of persons who heard him as Book-Agent, 
denounce the Repository, on “ the floors of the Philadelphia and New- 
York Conferences,” and others who may read his « Letter.” 

* For the accuracy of Mr Bangs’ statements, as reported by us, we 
must refer,” as he does, “toali who heard him.” With his “ uniform 
sentiments respecting the natural tendency of this publication,” we have 
nothing to do, while he contents himself with the expression of them as 
a private individual, or as a Minister ; but, we can never think it our 
duty, while the the country remains free, to succumb to the control ofa 
Book Agent (who seems to boast of the publicity of his “ views,”) even 
though he * assume” the office of censor general for the express pur- 
pose of putting down a free press, entirely devoted to the interest of a 
church,of which we consider it honorable to bea member. This business 
of persecution from our rulers, downwards, may be sweet to see ; but it 
will be a bitter deception. 

So far from the Editor of this paper intending so shamefully to act, as 
to lie against his conscience; by mis-representing the methodist minis- 
try, that he has on many occasions in the progress ot this work, repre- 
sented them in their true character, He believes them to be, in general, 
a holy body of men, devoid of infallibility, (‘¢ is tre,) and on that account 
liable to err; therefore, he thinks, they never vught to be offended when 
faults are pointed out ; they never ought to sit as peerless, lordly legis- 
lators in the high places of the sanctuary ; Lut, without further resist- 
tance, admit the private members of the church to assist in enactmegts 
which are to govern a numerous and enlightened people, who of right 
ought to be freemen in the Independent M. E. C. EDIVOR. 
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P. S. For the accuracy of the above statements, in regard 
to what I said of the Wes'eyan Repository, I appeal to all 
who attentively heard me on the floors of the Philadelphia and 
New-York Conferences; and that these have been my uni- 
form sentiments respecting the natural tendency of that pub- 


lication, I appeal to all who have heard me express them. 
N. Banos. 


FORTHE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS ADDRESSED TO 
THE TRAVELLING PREACHERS, 


NO. I. 


The writer of these remarks believes, that the friends of 
the plan of itinerancy in the Methodist Episcopal church, 
have more to fear from the natural and irresistable tenden- 
cy of extremes to vibrate opposite ones, than from any other 
cause. He is one of those theorists, who conceives that the 
love of power is so general among men, that in any order of 
society, civil or religious, those who yie'd the principle of 
Jiberty will never want a master ;—that the love of power is 
not always *¢a master passion that swallows up the rest,” 
but sometimes not only divides its dominion with other pas- 
sions, but condescends to minister to them ; that though av- 
arice and voluptuousness may be suspended by ambition, yet 
the world never witnessed the absolute possessors of unlim- 
ited power, through any tong series of time, ‘in regular 
order and succession,’’—in poverty—in nakedness—in hun- 
ger—in journeying often and having no certain dwelling 
place.” | hedoctrines embraced by this writer teach him, 
that grace does not always act irresistably ;—that the spir- 
it of infallibility, is not given to church rulers ;—that the 
passions of men in official stations, do not become docile and 
inoffensive, in proportion, as legal checks and restraints are 
removed ; and that there is infinite danger in trusting un- 
limited power in the hands of any man, or set of men. 

The discipline of the M. E. church having divided unto its 
Bishops more power than they themselves can execute in 
person, authorises them to divide the circuits and stations in- 
to districts, and to appointelders tc preside over those dis- 
tricts in their absence, to do all their duties, ordination ex- 
cepted, But no common or written law, or rule exists, by 
Which these servants, or their masters for them, are made 
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accountable to the Annual or General Conferences for their 
official acts. ‘The Presiding Elders have power to change 
the preachers in the absence of a Bishop, as the discipline 
directs, and the discipline directs that they may do it as of- 
ten as they please. Not to mention how, by secret orders, or 
the cruel, or capricious disposition of P, Elders, preachers 
may be vexed and tortured out of the connexion. As the con- 
fidential servants of the Bishops, the Presiding Elders have 
his ear when present, and hiseye when absent. It was well 
said by one of the late advocates of this system, that, * they 
are the arms and hands of the Bishops,” he might have add- 
ed the voice foo, by which they can direct and control the 
General Conference, &c. The artifices under this system of 
delegated power, which require secrecy, may be as effectual- 
ly concealed as thought itself, \ny plan that may injure an 
unsuspicious brother, may be arranged and executed by the 
Bishop and his P. Elder, without fear of detection. The sin- 
cerity of the writer will be indignantly appealed to, but to 
the question ; whether it is seriously believed that Bishops 
and P. Elders, with their present power, can injure the 
Preachers? It may be answered, that they have no legal 
restraint ; and that the man who disbelieves in their infal- 
libility, must believe that they may abuse unlimited power, 
to the full extent of human peccability. He who admits the 
principle of gravity, never hesitates to admit that heavy bo- 
dies may fall through empty space.—Twenty years or more 
have elapsed since a respectable minority in the G. Confer- 
ence have contended for the right and reasonableness of ma- 
king the P. Elders dependant upon the choice of the Preach- 
ers. In the G. Conference of 1812, a majority was supposed 
to be in favor of the measure, and it was so modified as to 
Jeave the power to nominate in the hands of the Bishops : 
but, as it was known that one of the Bishops would not serve 
if the change was made, it was lost by a small majority. In 
the G. Conference of eighteen hundred and twenty, a com- 
mittee of conciliation modified the motion still farther, and 
it was mutually agreed that for each vacancy which might 
happen by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops 
might nominate three; out of which number, the Annual 
Conference might choose one. But the senior Bishop, and 
the Bishop.elect, declaring the plan to be unconstitutional, 
and the former threatening to appeal in the last resort to the 
Annual Conferences, &c. at alate period inthe session, when 
several members of the G. Couference were absent, the vote 
was taken and the measure suspended for four years. his 
writer knows that a difference of opinion does exist among 
those who wish to modify the existing rules respecting P. 
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Elders, but he has no reason to believe that it was ever in- 
tended that any contemplated change should directly or in- 
directly injure the travelling plan, nor is he able to conceive 
how the travelling plan could be affected by any modifica- 
tion of this kind. 

No presiding Elder could be chosen without the nomina- 
tion of a Bishop, and a majority of votes of an Annual Con- 
ference. This writer intreats all travelling Preachers to re- 
fiect well upon the following questions: Is the M. E. Church 
free, sovereign, and independent of any foreign power, civil, © 
or ecclesiastical? Can such a Church remain perpetually with- 
out feeling, thoughts, and a willef its own? Suppose this 
Church should by any means signify its determination to have 
ihe P. Elders elective, &c. What measures in this free country 
could be adopted to coerce it into submission? Is there any 
exception to the maxim of the American politician, that “the 
foundation of no government is firm and secure, when any 
considerable body in the community have an interest in op- 
position to the government?” In a final trial of strength, 
what could the Bishops and their P. Elders do in opposition 
to Preachers and people? Has it not long since been proved, 
that Episcopal patronage to unproductive pulpits, or empty 
houses, is a feeble auxiliary of Episcopal power? 

During the life-time of Mr Wesley, he held every thing in 
the Methodist society in his power. His maxims were, you 
came to me, not I to you. If yoware not willing to help me as 
I direct, you shall not help me at all. 'The ground on which 
he exercised this authority was not only that he considered 
himself as the father of the connexion, but that the members 
of his society were also members of the national Church, and 
that those who left his society, experienced no change of 
Church relation. Now it appears that there are Methodists 
in this country, who suppose that the M. E. Church does not 
differ from the M. Society in regard to the power of Mr 
Wesley, and the Bishops, or in respect to the right of mem- 
bership. Ifa member is dissatisfied, say they, the only liber- 
ty or remedy he has, is to withdraw, &c. It is not lawful to 
call brethren by hard names, but there is one part of their 
conduct calculated to render the mind a little querulous. If 
they admit the right of expatriation, ought they not also to 
admit that it is equally right, to seek citizenship elsewhere, 
and not to indulge quite so liberally in their censures of those 
Preachers, and people who join other Churches? But it 
ought to be well understood that the M. EK. Church in this 
country is not a society within any other Church, and the 
principle ought never to be lost sight of, or abandoned, that 
it is an independent Church, and that if it has not certain 
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rights and privileges, it is entitled to them; for, the right 
upon Which it became a Church, originates and secures to 
it, the means of obtaining all others. There was a time 
when all the rights and privileges now enjoyed inthe M. E. 
Church, did not exist in it, nor were they gained without 
opposition. Names dignified with office, appeared as usual to 
vindicate primitive Methodism, and to oppose innovation. 
Plans were laid, arguments were used, aud the alarm bell 
(** the travelling plan is in danger’’) was rung; but none 
of these things moved the champions of Church rights from 
their just purpose. Do not the venerable leaders of the 
boundless prerogative plan remember, when by an act of a 
Conference, not a general one, the name of John Wesley, as 
first Bishop, was struck off the minutes ; and when the next 
highest Bishop on the list attempted to rebuke the conference 
for so doing, the preachers and people frowned him into si- 
lence? Do they not recollect when the exclusive power of 
trying members was deemed so necessary to the travelling 
plan, that a vindication of this part of the prerogative of 
itinerancy was written by the Bishop in the commentary on 
the book of discipline; but the G. Conference judged other- 
wise, conceiving that the travelling plan would do better 
Without this power, than with it; and accordingly gave it 
to the members of the Church ? From the year 1785 to 1792, 
there was no general Conference ; strong objections were 
made to one. A council was then thought to be more favora- 
ble to the travelling plan. *May be the council was chosen 
by the Bishop; be this as it may, nothing short of a G. Con- 
ference would satisfy the Preachers, and the council had to 
go to the wall, yet not so itinerancy, all the predictions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Predictions which have been 
often falsified, ought to lose their credit. 

It is consoling to reflect, that what have been deemed in- 
novations, have favored the liberties of the church. If the 
opinions of certain men had prevailed, preachers, and mem- 
bers who conceived that their rights and their privileges 
were withheld, or violated, might have quietly withdrawn, 
and left the Bishops and Council, and an indefinite number 
ef Annual Conferences, to cut the knots they could not un- 
tie ; and the members of the church would have remained to 
this day at the mercy of the travelling preachers. Although 
the efforts of those who have maintained the long and ardent 
struggle have not been crowned with complete success, yet 
have their labors been not in vain. They have maintained a 
powerful minority in the G. Conference, and it is to be 
hoped that their example will finally operate upon the preach- 
ers who are dispersed through the wilderness of the west 
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and the south. Could any thing but the ‘insulated condition 
of those men, their want of social intercourse, and those 
views and feelings, which can only be produced by a colli- 
sion of ideas, have kept them so long from claiming the 
rights of an independent church. instead of cherishing self- 
complacency in acting, the humble part of mere subserviency 
to executive will? Will they not recover from the bewilder- 
ing effects of power, and free themselves from ignoble preju- 
dice? A mement’s reflection must open their eyes to see, and 
their minds to perceive, what a solemn farce the General 
Conference would have become, if the northern preachers, 
like themselves, had left it quietly in possession of P. E1- 
ders, favorabie to the power of Bishops. {f}> A legislative 
and judicial body composed of a majority of officers of execu- 
tive appointment and under executive patronage ! Such a con- 
ference ought to have its right name. It is a Bishop’s Con 
ference. the council was not more exceptionable than a G. 
Conference of executive men of the appointment of Bishops. 
‘Fhe trial of Bishops by a council, might be as impartial as 
before a hundred men, sixty or seventy of whom might be 
his servants, and the rest, men who have never thought up- 
on church matters without such prompters. A council, teo as 
well as such a G. Conference, might expel a Bishop for im- 
proper conduct, if it should judge it necessary, provided he 
was nade amenable to it for his conduct. And we may be 
sure that when a man’s own dependents jidge it necessary 
to expel him he will deserve to be expelled. It is impossible 
but that if the southern and western preachers will consider 
the case, they must be convinced that either the P. Elders 
should become accountable to the Arnual Conferences, or 
that a rule should be made to prevent them from becoming 
members of the General Conference. What liberty can there 
be, either in church or state, if the legislative, judicial, and 
eaeculive power, is in the hands of the same men? “What 
should we think of an American, who should wish to vote for 
a man holding an office of executive appointment for his re- 
presentative ? What should we think Of a congress composed 
of a majority of members under executive patronage? This 
writer does not hesitate to declare, that in such an event, he 
should view the liberties of his country on the same level 
with the liberties of the M. E. Church, with a G. Confer- 
ence, depending on the will of the Bishops. In either case 
all but the name of liberty would be lost. How wonderful, 
how alarming, is this blindness and presumption in the minds 
of good men. Do they suppose they can reverse the immuta- 
ble decree, ** No man can serve two masters ?” Dare they to 
trust themselves upon the giddy heights and slippery preci- 
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pices of power, with the bones and mangled limbs of myri- 
ads of victims of the same temerity before them? Are not the 
Jeaves of the Holy Bible, and of prophane history, written 
within, and on the back-side with the admonition, beware of 
power ? If, in their eagerness to grasp at power, they can- 
not suspect their own wisdom and integrity, how is it, that 
they cannot at least reflect upon the sudden changes to which 
all men and all things are liable that depend on the human 
will; ‘New lords and new laws,”’ says the proverb, and 
even during the life-time of the old lords, ‘‘ The times may 
change, and they may change with them.” The power of the 
P. Elders, enormous as it is, and enviable as it may seem, 
is not well calculated to flatter the minds of thoughtful men. 
A short year may displace an officer, who holds the most 
potent oflice, at the will of another. It might gratify curios- 
ity to know, whether in the answer to the question; “To 
whom shall the Bishop be amenable for his conduct?’ the 
words, * to expel him if they judge it necessary,” were add- 
ed ky accident, or by anticipation; but however they came 
to be inserted it happens most opportunely for a court of exe- 
cutors that it is left with their own judgment whether they 
shall be a court of executioners or not. How strange it is 
that sucha clamor should be raised about responsibility to 
the G. Conference. Surely there could be no danger of a 
conference composed of a majority of P. Elvers (chosen in 
the manner proposed by the plan of conciliation) judging 
that a Bishop had been guilty of improper conduct in nomi- 
nating three Elders, much less of its judging it necessary to 
expel him for it. But in fact, this seemingly insignificant 
concession, touched the prerogative in the apple of its eye. 
Every thing else had only brushed the hem of its garment, 
or occasionally put it to temporary inconvenience. The cri- 
sis has at length arrived. From henceforth the whole secret 
of this mysterious policy will be unveiled; every eye will 
see it; and every artifice to explain it away, will only serve 
te make it seven-fold more evident. May it not be presumed, 
that the friends of just principles of church government, have 
experienced their last defeat, and that their opponents will 
be no longer able to maintain their ground? At the end of 
two years will they not be confounded, if they are not con- 
vinced—and make some atonement for past errors, by their 
promptness to correct them? Will not amazement seize 
upon the A. Conferences when they come to consider the 
manner in which they have thrown away their suffrages, a 
privilege next in importance to the Gospel itself? When the 
true spirit of American legislation shall arise in the majesty 
of its strength, and demand for the M. E. Church an inde- 
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pendent legislature. Then will the government of the church 
repose upon the immoveable basis ofa just division, and 
eternal distinction between executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial powers. Then will the M. E. Church take her station 
among her sister churches in this free and happy land. The 
finger of scorn shal] no longer be pointed at her. She shall 
no more be a by word, and areproach. Her friends will not 
blush to own her name. The zeal of her sons shall carry the 
gospel in one hand, and the principles of rational religious 
liberty in the other. The book of discipline will then become 
a fit companion for the Bible, and the name of Episcopacy 
will no longer frighten thousands from embracing Methodist 
doctrines. 
ADYNASIUSe 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY’. 


€AMP-MEETINGS, AND AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


Mr Srocxtrox—The paper which you edit promises such 
freedom to the People of our Fellowship, in the exercise of 
their opinions, that 1 feel myself encouraged to offer for your 
pages, some thoughts on the occasional abuses of Camp-Meet- 
ings. Our reverend leaders have assumed such absolute right 
of governing our consciences, that (as your paper has often 
hinted) our people for want of a iay representation, are pre- 
eluded from presentirg their sentiments, however well- 
founded, to the consideration of the church. The Society 
Magazine in N. York, too, is under such entire control of 
the Ministers, that any communication from the people, dif- 
fering from the popular orthodoxy, is sure of rejection. A 
paper like yours is therefore of great moment to the people ; 
and if they daly consider their proper concerns and interests, 
they would not suffer it to discontinue for want of patronage. 
The present sentiments may not agree with yours, or of se- 
veral of your friends, but certainly there are several whe 
will accerd with them. The hints, however, may not be use- 
Jess to many ; and above all, a paper like yours avowedly 
open to free discussion, would not be true to its profession, 
should it reject any well-intended, temperate, and respectful 
opinion, solely on the ground of personal dissent: for who 
among us is absolutely sure that he alone has found out the 
best way! * When the most insignificant person (says Ce- 
cil) tells us we are wrong, we ought to lisien, and enter into 
the true littleness, which consists in receiving correction 
like a child’’--** Let us all meet (said Mr Wesley to his 
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Conference) as little children who have every thing to learn, 
and let every point be examined.” 

It has been for a long time a question of serious concern 
to many sober and considerate members of our Society, 
whether Camp Meetings did not involve such attendant evils 
near large cities, and in populous countries, as to counterbal- 
ance much of their intended good. On this subject, too, we 
may have been too partial to our own doings, to have du'y 
attended to the voices or opinions of others; but, we have 
now achance to open our eyes to facts resulting from the 
acts of others, which bear sufficient analogy, in my opinion, 
to some of our Camp Meetings—and may, therefore, present 
us with a fair occasion, if we will consider it, of examining 
the reality of the alleged many evils, consequent on long con- 
tinued night assemblages of indiscriminate masses of people. 
I allude to the recent « Agricultural Exhibitions and Fairs.” 
The assemblage of riot, revel, and general vice, which late- 
ly assembled in the vicinity of Philadelphia for several con- 
tinuous days and nights, has not been before witnessed by 
the people; and to my mind, the reflections, which one (among 
the many who have written on that occasion) presents, are 
so much in point, that I am induced to write you the pres- 
ent article on purpose to Parody the original article extract- 
ed from Poulson’s Gazette of the 14th June, so as to show 
that whilst both are confessedly good in their abstract aim; 
both involve positive evils in their consequences. ‘The repe- 
fition of the article even as regard the Fair itself, may not be 
deemed unacceptable to many of your agricultural readers—~ 
The Parody in Brackets will read as follows, to wit: 

‘«¢ Thousands of our citizens have recently witnessed the 
first ** Agricultural Exhibition and Fair’ [i.e. Camp Meet- 
ing] of the respectable Society under whose auspices it was 
held. To increase the fruitfulness of the earth, by superior 
culture; to improve the breeds of domestic animals ; to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the improvements made in the con- 
struction of farming utensils ; to conduct the farmer to excel- 
lence in the general conduct and management of his affairs, 
li. e. to teach men to forsake the drudgery of Satan, and to 
seek to cultivate the graces of the Spirit, as are actually 
taught at all Camp meetings] these are laudable and im; or- 
tant ohjects to the great mass of the public, and so far as tie 
means resorted to, to promote them, are laudable. and pro- 
ductive of general good, so far, and so far only, ought they to 
be countenanced by that public [i. e. the Methodist society. ] 
Whether the good resulting from such Exhibitions and 
Fairs, such as that which lately took place, is not more 
than counterbalanced by altendant evils, is a Problem of suili- 
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cient importance to challenge serious consideration. If few, 
but those who might actually have business at fairs of the 
kind [i. e. might have pious purposes} should attend them, 
no danger need be apprehended from their oceastonal recur- 
rence; but it is known, that this can never be expected, in 
the neighborhood of a populous city. Hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of the spectators who attend on these acca- 
sions day after day, losing their time, spending their money, 
and acquiring, or indulging in habits of dissipation, would be 
much better employed in pursuing their respective occupa- 
tions at home, for the support of their families. Wherever 
spirituous liquors (and other temptations) are to be obtained 
on such occasions, there is unfortunately sufficient allrac- 
tion for too many amongst us, and any attempt to exclude 
this source of mischief from the vicinity of a Fair [or of a 
Camp Meeting] must always be futile. Hence such vicinity, 
where the population is dense, will wniformly be a scene of 
disorder and riot ; and the moral evils resulting from such an 
Exhibition, will surely outweigh the benefits tobe reaped— 
However desirous the persons who superintend the Fair fi. e. 
the Camp Meeting} may be, that all should be conducted 
with order and decorum, they should bear in mind, thata 
great crowd, many of whom may be under the influence of 
drink, are perfectlyangovernable, and when they are collected 
and excited, it is vain to expect correct or orderly behav- 
iour on their parts. ‘To establish such things under the sanc- 
tion of respectable names, and as it were ‘ by authority,”? 
does really furnish matter for deep regret. If it should be 
said, that many other excellent things are liable to abuses as 
well as this ; and to discourage them, merely from the pos- 
sibility of abuse, would be unwise and impolitic, it may be 
answered, that however praiseworthy a thing may be in it- 
self, ifnine times out often, pernicious and fatal consequences 
result from it, this fact furnishes a strong reason for discon- 
tinuing it. It is therefore, with deference to the judgment of 
others, hoped, that as Fairs [i. e. Camp Meetings} in the 
immediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, [and other like ci- 
ties] would directly and invariably tend to the increase of 
idleness and dissipation, they may not be continued.” 

Such to my view, is the parallel which may be run, by a 
comparison of the good intentions and bad results, which e- 
qually apply to both. I give them thus, to excite reflection 
thereon among our rulers and people. Probably several may 
feel very prompt to condemn the Fairs, (who see the vices 
of large promiscuous crowds) who, notwithstanding, will 
suppress or stifle their conviction of their obvious similarity 
to the ungovernable crowds which have surrounded some 
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camp-meetings. Why camp-meetings alone should be exempt 
from the general objection, of being worse than useless, when 
and where they incidentally involve as much or wore evil 
than good, is not made out a clear case to my mind. [ be- 
lieve St. Paul was of another mind when he said, “ If neat 
(though harmless in itself,) cause my brother to offend, will 
not eat meat while the world stands.” \gain we read, ** Let 
not your good be evil spoken of ”—* nor cast your pearls be- 
fore swine,” in any case which may be avoided. The chris- 
tian community takes severe measures lo remove and put out 
of the way, by * Societies for suppressing Vice and Immoral- 
ity.” all occasions of sinful combination. ‘They shew t!iem- 
selves hostile to whatever may minister to occaston of licen- 
tiousness. If we, as Methodists, deem sin an infinite evil, 
should we not, on some such occasions, shew ourselves more 
considerate and ** compassionate for those that are out of the 
way?” ‘To say, as some do, that our persecution, and the 
scoffs and derision that we receive from some, is necessary, 
because our aims are godly, is not true in point of fact. It is 
possible, in this land, to profess and follow christianity in 
all its holiness without persecution at all ; and the universal 
popularity of our celebrated Mr Summerfield verifies this ; be- 
sides, there is the obvious fact, that millions of christians 
never see persecution. 

Some have said, if the gain of one converted soul ata 
camp-meeting, be worth more than the whole world, they 
have achieved enough of good to justify its use. This argu- 
ment is liable to several objections: First, we are bound to 
use the best means ; and if better means are rejected, we are 
chargeable with neglect of duty to the souls of other men. 2d, 
Although the world (the mundane sphere) be worth less than 
one soul, it is a solecism to say that that soul can surpass in 
value all the other sou's which inhabit the world ! And here 
recurs precisely the original question—whether the blessing 
effected for one soul is counterbalanced by the evil done at 
the same time to many souls! 'To impute, as we generally 
do, all the conversions which ensue to the special influence 
of the camp-meeting, is not, I think, conclusive reasoning, 
because the fact is, that almost all of such are composed of 
those who came with previous design and awakening, and 
determined to find their rest there. And who could say, that 
tie same time and prayerfulness employed at some regular 
church, and for the same objects, would not produce an equal 
or greater proportion of good? Our God is not a Sylvan 
God; but is ‘* every where present to bless where two or 
three are gathered together in his name.” 

{f woods-meetings, in places where churches abound, do 
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indeed far surpass in productive good the churches, why 
should we not, like the Druids, hold all our meetings in the 
open air, and give the value of our buildings in charities ? 

It may be questioned, too, whether the habit of leaving the 
ordinary churches to seek encampments in the woods, does 
not, in many cases, tend to draw us off unwarily from our 
principal design of worship, and engage cur affections to the 
novelties of the scenes, the greetings of new faces, the hospi- 
talities of reciprocal visits, the exemption from the usual la- 
bors and cares, the reports of the doings within and without 
the camp: All these things may give pleasing agitations to 
the mind; but are they certainly holy?) Andis it not possi- 
ble that those who thus frequent them from choice, and not 
of necessity, (having left their churches to attend them) may 
and do acquire undue disrelish to the ordinary worship of the | 
year to which they must however return. ‘Take away the 
worship, and there would remain sufficient gratifications to 
allure the most of young people, and thousands if equally 
fed and freed from labor, would follow them perpetually. 
«Ye follow me for the loaves and the fishes,” said our Lord 
at his ficld-meeting. Finally, let us use them where indis- 
pensable, and disuse them where they are not. Where the 
sincere and hungry for the word alone follow them, they 
must prove a blessing. 

As the writer on Farrs, from whom I have extracted, has 
referred to the loss of time, money and labor resulting to the 
general weal, from the assemblage of such crowds for sinis- 
ter purposes, it might not be deemed irrelevant here to glance 
at the same facts attendant on large and protracted camp- 
mectings. If * time is money,” and “ labor is the wealth of 
the community,’”? as is granted by all, it must be admitted 
that camp meetings, in countries where churches for the or-. 
dinary congregation exist, is one of the most expensive mea- 
sures to the community where they prevail, that could be de- 
vised. It could be easily demonstrated, that at any given 
canp-meeting, where the totality of persons, at any given 
time, was equal to 5000 persons, with the horses and car- 
riages, night and day, for one week, it is attended, at a mo- 
derate computation, with a loss of productive labor and ex- 

ense for diet, drink, &c. of 25,000 dollars—exclusive of 
cost of tents, furniture, congregation benches, and pulpits, 
and the time employed in preparation for camp, and for re- 
turn. Whether we wil! heed it or not, it is nevertheless true, 
that as surely as a militia training, or horse-race, near a 
great city, puts in requisition and motion, the idle and the 
profligate for ten to fifteen miles surrounding the centre of 
attraction, so true it also is, that the roads, inns and booths, 
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of the country which environ a camp-meeting, witness the 
same followers, with their revellings, profanity and idleness, 
and further departure from all that is good. ‘These may be ve- 
ry unpopular sentiments to appear in your paper; but if 
some Methodists can and do entertain such sentiments, should 
you not thus expose their obliquity, that due measures may be 
taken to subdue such objections, nd to save those who are 
thus out of the way ? Let the evil be*known, lest the remedy 
might not appear to be necessary to be applied. 
SCRUTATOR, 


————aD =): ED 2+ aa —— 
FROM THE WESLEYAN MAGAZINE. 
ON THE ADVANTAGE OF CLASS-MEETINGS. 


To dwell long upon the great advantage which would ac- 
crue to all seriously-disposed persons who are in the habit 
of sitting under an evangelical ministry, and who are truly 
desirous to “ flee from the wrath to come,” from being join- 
ed in christian society to some part of the Church of Gop, 
would, in this place, be a necdless task. Who is not sensi- 
ble that much advice and direction are requisite, in the 
‘arly stages of christian experience, to prepare us for suc- 
cessful combat with inward and outward sin? Who has not 
felt the need of christian converse, to enlighten the judg- 
ment and to nourish the life of Gop in the soul; and that of 
social prayer, to infuse warmth into our spiritual affections, 
and to aid us in seeking, and obtaining, and maintaining, the 
peace and joy of faith? The Apostle Pact found it necessary, 
as we learn from Gal. LV. 19, 20, and other places, ‘ to tra- 
vail in birth again”’ of the Galatian professors, “until Curist 
should be formed in them;” and for that purpose he said, “I de- 
sire to be present with you, &c.”? He wished to have an inti- 
mate knowledge of their different states and characters; that 
he might be able to address them accordingly ; and might 
warn, exhort, reprove, or comfort, as their respective cases 
might require. Is not the same minute acquaintance, on the 
part of mis:isters, or other experienced christians, acting 
as auxiliaries, equally desirable to many persons in our 
congregations, with a view to their being weaned from evil, 
and helped forward in holiness? All classes of persons 
desirous of running the Christian race, manifestly need pri- 
vate means and helps, such as our Class-meetings afford, to 
awaken and stir up their minds, to excite religious affections, 
to urge them to neglected duties, and to quicken their in- 
ward and outward exercises of piety, 
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Many people, Iam persuaded, are Jike the young man 
who asked our Saviour * What good thing shall I do that 
I may attain eternal life ??’—tike the people who said to Jobn 
the Baptist, & What shal! we do then?**—or like the keeper of 
the prison, who exclaimed ‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 
They would fain put similar questions to some one ; but they 
know not with whom to take that liberty : Or, ifanswered in 
general terms from the pt!pit « Repent and be baptised every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Curist, for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall reveive the gift of the Hoty Guost,’’—there 
is no friend at hand to press the matter upon them by further 
instruction and conversation, such as are constantly enjoyed 
by those who are members of classes in our society. Sach di- 
rect communion is equally needed by persons who have ad- 


‘ vanced beyond the threshold of piety. The life of a christian 


is justly compared to a I6ng and dangerous voyage. Our 
way to heaven lies through many temptations, and tribula- 
tions and dangerous rocks, between which we are to steer 
our ship, in pious fearand certain hope. We all need to haye 
the eye of our mind often directed, with holy and jealous so- 
licitude to the dread possibility of our ‘becoming cast 
aways,” and we wanton the other hand the confidence and 
comfort which arise from being seasonably reminded of the 
all-sufliciency of CuristT, and the promises of Scripture, as 
well as from the testimonies of experienced saints, and from 
enjoying an interest in their special prayers for our conso- 
Jation, growth in holiness and preservation to life eternal. 
Where are the persons of whom it can be pronounced that 
they are quite safe without these helps? Do not many, who 
were as gold and silver in their childhood and youth,—pre- 
cious vessels of grace,—become brass and iron in their ri- 
per years, and no better than earth and clay in their old 
age? This may be attributed in innumerab'e cases, to their 
wanting or neglecting the communion of saints, and the 
wholesome influence, restraint, and control of a godly disci- 
pline. When true religion is planted in the heart, it still 
must be daily watered, and carefully guarded, that it may 
bring forth the fruits of righteousness. Faith needs to be 
confirmed ; love to be made perfect ; and zeal to be both di- 
rected and stimulated. Now, the instituted methods of com- 
municating these benefits to others, for whose souls’ welfare 
we are concerned, is to invite them to unite with us in all 
those peculiarly spiritual ordinances of religion, by which a 
christian profession is at once avowed and strengthened. 
God has honored the Ministers and societies of our con- 
nexion, in a peculiar manner, by crowning their labors with 
the effusions of his Spirit, and making them instruments of 
good all over the world. We ought to evince our gratitude 
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by augmented exertions in his cause; and to shew that we 
“love” the Saviour, by being soliciteus to “ feed” his 
“lambs.” Shall not the love of Cuarst constrain our Min- 
isters, in particular, to stir ups more than ever, the gift of 
Gop which is within them; so that, when the chief Shep- 
herd shall appear they may receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away? 

Let us all unite in fervent prayers for the continued influ- 
ence of the Sprrit of the Lorp both upon our Congrega- 
tions and our Societies ; and may we to the end of time, be 
blessed, and made a blessing.” 


ee 3 Ds ee 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ARMINIUS HIS OWN VINDICATOR. 


We have heard much of ARMINIUS. The Methodists 
and others, who believe that « Christ, by the Grace of God, 
tasted death for every man,” have all been classed together 
as one general “tribe of Arminians.”” The following expo- 
sition of his creed by the great Arminius himself, is quite 
sufficient to silence those who neither know what he believed, 
nor those things whichis traducer's do affirm of him. 

His works are in the press in England, and will speedily 
be published in S$ vol. 8vo. each to contain above 700 closely 
printed pages, with an account of his Lire and CuaracTer, 
and the times in which he lived. It is expected that an edi- 
tion of these works will be published in this country. 
The following we copy from the English ‘ Prospectus :’ 

** Upwards of two hundred years have elapsed since the 
works of Arminius were first published in Latin; yet none 
of them, except a small Treatise, which in 1655 engaged the 
attention of the Rev. Tobias Conyers, has been translated 
into English. This supineness seems, at first sight, not ho- 
norable to the character of the English Arminians, who, 
since the days of King James the first, have always com- 
posed the majority of the English nation. 

“Arminius was one of those master spirits, who, at the 
will of heaven, occasionaliy appear among mortals, as if to 
prove, by a salutary display of the mental energies with 
which they are endowed, the great intellectual exaltation of 
which, by divine aid, our common nature is capable. He was 
one of those highly-gifted men who, once perhaps in an age, 
seem commissioned to grasp in the range of their capacious 
minds the insulated discoveries which had previously lain 
unnoticed and in confusion, and who, (perceiving in such dis# 
coveries certain Jatent properties which bear a matual rela- 
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tion to ¢ach other,) produce some strong uniting principic, 
by the application of which they are exhibited to the view 
af the world in lucid order and splendid harmony. Thus the 
laws of gravitution and attraction, (new, only in regard to 
their application,) were the ties which the fertile genius of 
the great Newton employed, in, his beautiful theory of the 
Universe, to unite together many of the brilliant discoveries 
of his learned predecessors. In the same manner, our Ar- 
minius connected together many able defences of single 
scriptural truths, by means of the doctrine of Conditional Pre- 
destination, which attributes clection to eterna! life solely to 
Christian Coaractrers as such. and only while their dispo- 
sitions and conduct remain truly christian. 'Fhough some of 
these defences had been in existence previous to his days, 
yet they had never been displayed in their natural connec- 
tion, till he arose, associated them together, and shewed how 
they were severally illustrative of each other,—being doc- 
irines which held ‘the golden mean” between the extremes 
of Carvintsm and PeLaGcranism, and between the two in- 
termediate and milder contradictions of Sem1r-PELAGIaNIsM 
and BAXx'TERIANISM. 

‘<'Phe truly evangelical system of religious belief, there- 
fore, Which is known in modern days under the honored name 
of AnminranisMy has acquired that appellation, not because 
Arminius was the sole author of it, but because he collect- 
ed those scattered and often ineidental observations of the 
Christian Fathers, and of the early Protestant Divines, 
which have a collateral relation to the distinguishing doc- 
trines of General Redemption, and because he condensed 
and applied them in such a manner as to make them com- 
bine in one grand and harmonious scheme ; in which all the 
attributes and perfections of the Derry are seeured to him 
ina clear and more obvictis manner than by Calvinism, and 
in which man is left in possession of Frez Acrncy, which 
alone places him in the condition of an accountable being. 

“The works of Arminius consist of fine charming Ora- 
tions on different theological subjects, the Declaration of his 
Sentimenis which he delivered at the Hague before the States’ 
of Holland, his defence against thiriy-one defamatory arli- 
eles which bad been published againt him, a most excellent 
Compendium of Divinity in several Public and Private Lec- 
tures, his friendly conference wiih Junius on Predestinationy 
and his Examination of the Armiila Aurea of Perkins. 'Yo 
these succeed his ample .inalysis of the Ninth Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, a Disseriation on the true and gen- 
wine sense of the Seventh Chapter of the same Epistle, anda 
few articles of minor importance. ‘Lo these is added ano- 
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cher (posthumous) article, entitled, 4n Examination of the 
Thesis of Gomarus on Predestinalion, and is accounted the 
most able refutation of Supralapsarian Calvanism that was 
ever written. 

The following we copy from the English ‘ Wesleyan Ma- 
gazine :”?— 

‘* Extracts from Arminius’s First Oration on Theology. 

On the Osject of Tueotocy ; both Lecar, or that which 
has reference to Man’s primeval state,—and CurisTIAn, or 
that which respects Gov w the character of the Saviour of 

allen man. 

‘Gop is himself the Onyecr of Theology. The very term 
indicates as much: for Theology signifies a Discourse or 
reasoning concerning Gop. 

‘‘ THREE CONSIDERATIONS Of this matter offer themselves 
to our notice: ‘Lhe first is, that we cannot receive this ob- 
ject in the infinity ofits natare; our necessity therefore re- 
quires it to be proposed in a manner that is accommodated 
to our capacity. —The Seconp is, that it is not proper, in 
the first moment of revelation, for such a large measure to 
be disclosed and manifested by the light of grace, as may be 
received into the human mind when it is illuminated by the 
light of glory, and (by that process) enlarged to a greater 
capacity: for by a right use of the knowledge of grace, we 
must proceed upwards (by the rule of divine righteousness, ) 
to the more sublime knowledge of glory, according to that 
saying, ‘To him that hath shall be given’,—The Putrp is, 
that this object is not laid before our Theology merely to be 
known, but, when known, to be worshipped. For the Theol- 
ogy which belongs to this world, is practricaL and through 
faith: TuroreticaL Txeotocy belongs to the other world, 
and consists of pure and unclouded vision, according to the 
expression of the Apostle * We walk by faith, and not by 
sight ;? (2 Cor. y. 7.) and that of another Apostle “ We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” (I. John 
iii. 2.) For this reason we must clothe the object of our The- 
ology in such a manner as may enable it to incline us to 
worship God, and fully to persuade and win us over to that 
practice. 

‘¢ But that man may be induced, by a willing obedience 
and a humble submission of the mind, to worship Gop, it is 
necessary for him to believe from a certain persuasion of the 
heart,—(1.) That it is the will of Gop to be worshipped, and 
that worship is due to him:—(2.) That the worship of him 
will not be in vain, but will be recompensed with an exceed- 
ingly great reward :—(3.) That a mode of worship must be 
instituted according to his command.—To these three par- 
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ticulars ought to be added, a knowledge of the mode pre- 
scribed. 

‘© Qur Theology, then, delivers three things concerning 
this object, as necessary and sufficient to be known in rela- 
tion to the preceding subjects of belief. The First is con- 
cerning the nature of God.—The Seconp concerning his 
actions.— ‘nd the Tarrp concerning nis will. 

*©(1.) Concerning his nature ; that it is worthy to receive 
adoration on account of its justice; that it is qualified to 
form a right judgment of that worship, on accaqunt of its 
wisdom ; and that it is prompt and able to bestow rewards, 
on account of its goodness and the perfection of its own 
blessedness. 

** (2.) Two actions have been ascribed to God for the same 
purpose; they are Creation and Provipence. (1.) The 
Creation of all things, and especially of «an after God’s own 
image 3; upon which its founded his sovereign authority over 
man, and from which is deduced the right of requiring 
Worship from man and enjoining obedience upon him, ac- 
cording to that very just complaint of God by Malachi, 
(i. 6.) * ifthen Lbe a Father, where is mine honor? and if 
] be a Master, where is my fear?” (ii.) That Providence is 
to be ascribed to God by which he governs all things, and 
according to which he exercises a holy, just, and wise care 
and oversight over man himself and those things which re- 
late to him, but chiefly aver the worship and obedience 
which be is bound to vender to his God. 

**(3.) Lastly, it treats of the will of God expressed in a cer~ 
tain covenant into which he has entered with man, and which 
consists of two parts: (i.) The one, by which he declares it 
to be his pleasure to receive adoration from man, and at the 
same time prescribes the mode of performing that worship, 
for it is his will to be worshipped from obedience, and not 
at the option or discretion of man.- (ii.) The other, by which 
God promises that he will abundantly compensate man for 
the worship which he performs ; requiring not only adora- 
tion for the benefits already conferred upon man, as a trial 
of his gratitude ; but likewise that HE may communicate to 
man infinitely greater things to the consummation of his fe- 
licity. For as he occupied the first place in conferring bles- 
sings and doing good, because that high station was lis due, 
since man was about to be called into existence among the 
number of creatures; so likewise it is his desire that the 
last place in doing good be reserved for him, according to 
the infinite perfection of his goodness and blessedness, wha 
is the Fountain of good and the extreme boundary of happi- 
ness, the Creator and at the same time the Glorifier of his 
worshippers. 
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“Our Theology is chiefly occupied in ascribing to the 
One Vrue God, to whom alone they really belong, those at- 
tributes of which we have already spoken.—his nature, ac- 
tions and will.—For it is not sufficient to know. that there is 
some kind of a Nature, simple, infinite, wise, good, just, 
omnipotent, happy in itself, the Maker and Governor of all 
things, that is worthy to receive adoration, whose will it is to 
be worshipped, and that is able to make its worshippers hap- 
py. To this general kind of knowledge there ought to be add- 
od, a sure and settled conception, fixed on that Deity, and 
strictly bound to that single object of religious worship, to 
which alone those qualities appertain. ‘he necessity of en- 
tertaining fixed and determinate ideas on this subject, is ve- 
ry frequently inculcated in the sacred page: ** 1 am the 
Lord thy God.’ (Exod xx. 2.) «I am the Lord and there is 
none else.” (Isa. xlv. 5.) 

“ Qur Theology, moreover, distinguishes and points out 
the true Deity, even by a most apprepriate, particular, aud 
individual mark, when itintroduces the mention of the per- 
sons who are partakers of the same Divinity ; thus if gives a 
right direction to the mind of the worshipper, and fixes it 
upon that God who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This was manifested with some degree of obscurity in the 
Old Testament, but with the utmost clearness in the New, 
Hence the Apostle says, ‘I bow my knee unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’. (Eph. iii. 14.)—AIl these remarks 
are summed up by divines, in this brief sentence, § Thai 
God must be invoked, who has manifested himself in his own 
word.’ 

** But the preceding observations concerning the onyEcT 
of Theology, properly respect Lecat THeotocy, which 
was accommodated to man’s primeval state. For while man 
in his original integrity acted under the protecting favor 
and benevolence of a good and just God, he was able to ren- 
der to God that worship which had been prescribed, accor- 
ding to the law of legai righteousness, which says ‘ This do, 
and thou shalt live ;°—he was able to ‘ love with all his heart 
and soul’ that Good and Just Being ;—he was able from a 
consciousness of his integrity, to repose confidence in that 
Good and Just one ;s—and he was able to evince towards 
him, as such, a filial fear, and to pay him the honor which 
was pleasing and due to him, as from aservant to his Lord. 
God also, on his part, without the least injury to his justice, 
was able to act towards man, white in that state, according 
to the prescript of legal righteousness, to reward his wor- 
ship according to justice, and, through the terms of the le- 
‘gal covenant, and consequently ¢ of debt,’ to confer life upon 
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him. This God could do, consistently with his goodness, by 
whose advice and instigation he promises that life ; and con- 
sistently with his justice, which required the fulfilment of 
that promise. There was no call for any other property of 
his nature, which might contribute by its agency to accom- 
plish this purpose: No further progress of Divine goodness 
was necessary than that which might repay good for good, 
—the good of perfect felicity, for the good of entire obedi- 
ence: No other action was required, except that of creation, 
(which had then been performed,) and that of a preserving 
and governing providence,. in conformity with the condition 
ini which man was placed: No other volition of God was 
needed, than that by which he might both require the per- 
fect obedience of the law, and might repay that obedience 
with life eternal. In that state of human affairs, therefore, 
the knowledge of the nature described in those properties,— ~ 
the knowledge of those actions, and of that will,—to which 
may be added the knowledge of the Deity with whom they 
truly agreed, was all that was necessary for the performance 
of worship to God, and was of itself amply sufficient. 

«* But when man had fallen from his primeval integrity 
through disobedience to the law, and had rendered himself a 
child of wrath, and had become devoted to condemnation, 
this goodness mingled with legal justice could not be suffi- 
cient for the salvation of man. Neither could this act of cre- 
ation and providence, nor this will, suffice; and therefore 
this Legal Theology was itself insufficient. For sin was to 
be condemned if men were absolved; and, as the Apostle 
says, (in the eighth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans.) 
‘it could not be condemned by the Jaw.? Man was to be jus- 
tified: but he could not be justified by the law, which, while 
itis the strength ofsin, makes discovery of it tous, and is 
the procurer of wrath. — 

“This Theology, therefore, could serve for no salutary 
purpose, at that time: such was its dreadful efficacy in con- 
vincing man of sin, and consigning him to certain death! 
This unhappy change, this unfavorable vicissitude of affairs, 
was introduced by the fault and the infection of sin ; which 
was likewise the cause why ‘the law which was ordained 
to life and honor,’ (Rom. vii. 10 ) became fatal and destruc- 
tive to our race, and the procurer of eternal ignominy. (1.) 
Other properties, therefore, of the Divine nature were to be 
called into action ; every one of God’s benefits was to be 
unfolded and explained, mercy, long suffering, gentleness, 

‘patience, and clemency, were to be brought forth out of the 
repository of his primitive goodness, and their services were 
to be engaged,—ifit was proper for offending man to be re- 
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conciled to God, and re-instated in his favor.—(2.) Other 
actions were to be exhibited: “‘ A new creation’? was to be 
effected ; “a new providence,”” accommodated in every res- 
pect to this new creation, was to be instituted and put in 
force; “the work of redemption’? was to be performed ; 
‘‘ remission of sins” was to be obtained ; * the loss of right- 
eousness” was to be repaired; the Sprrirof Grace was to 
be asked and obtained ; and “ lost salvation’”’ restored.—(3.) 
Another decree was likewise to be framed concerning the 
salvation of man; and ¢ another covenant, anew one,’ was 
tobe made with him, ‘ not according to that former one, be- 
cause those’ who were parties on one side ‘ had not contin- 
ned in that covenant :’ (Heb. viii. 11;) but, by another and 
a gracious will, they ‘were to be sanctified’ who might be 
‘ consecrated to enter into the Holiest by a new and living 
way.’ (Heb. x. 20.)—A!I things were to be prepared and 
laid down as foundations to the new manifestation. 

‘* Another revelation, therefore, and a different species of 
Theology, were necessary to make known those properties 
of the Divine nature which we have described, and which 
were most wisely employed in repairing our salvation; to 
proclaim the actions which were exhibited; and to occupy 
themselves in explaining that decree and new covenant which 
we have mentioned. 

‘* But since God, the punisher and most righteous aven- 
ger of sinners, was either unwilling, or (through the opposi- 
tion made by the justice and truth which had been originally 
manifested in the law) was unable to unfold those proper- 
ties of his nature, to produce those actions, or to make that 
decree, except by the intervention ofa MepraTor, in whom, 
without the least injury to his justice and truth he might un- 
fold those properties, might perform those actions, might 
through them produce those necessary benefits, and might 
conclude that most gracious decree ;—on this accounta Mr- 
DIATOR Was to be ordained, who, by his blood, might atone 
for sinners, by his death might expiate the sin of mankind, 
might reconcile the wicked to God, and might save them 
from his impending anger ; who might set forth and display 
the mercy, long-suffering, and patience of God, might pro- 
vide eternal redemption, obtain remission of sins, bring in an 
everlasting righteousness, ask and procure the Spirit of 
grace, confirm the decree of gracious mercy, ratify the new 
covenant by his blood, recover eternal salvation, and bring 
to God those that were to be ultimately saved. 

«¢ A just and merciful God, therefore, did appoint a Mr- 
DIATOR, his beloved son, Jesus Curist. He obediently un- 
dertook that office which was imposed on him by the Father, 
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and courageously executed it,—nay he is even now engaged 
in executing it. He was, therefore, ordained by God as the 
Redeemer, the Saviour, the King, and (under God,) the 
Heap of the Heirs of Salvation. It would n ither have been 
just nor reasonable, that he who had undergone such vast 
labors and endured such great sorrows, who had performed 
so many miracles, and who had obtained through his merits 
so many benefits for us,—should inglorious'y remain among 
usin meanness and obscurity, and should be dismissed by 
us without honor. It was most equitable, that he should in 
return be acknowledged, worshipped, and invoked, and that 
he should receive thuse grateful thanks which are due to him 
for his benefits. 

‘* But how shall we be able to adore, worship and invoke 
him, unless we. believe on him? How can we believe in Him, 
unless we hear of him? And how can we hear concerning 
him’ except he be revealed to us by the word? (Rom. x. 14.) 
From this cause, then, arose the necessity of making a reve- 
lation concerning Jesus Christ; and on this account Two 
opjects (thatis, God and his Christ,) are to be placed as a 
foundation to that Theology which will sufficient'y contri- 
bute towards the salvation of sinners ; according to the say- 
ing of our Saviour Christ, ‘ And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.’ (John xvii. 3.) Indeed these two ob- 
jects are not of such a nature as that the one may be separ- 
ated from the other, or that the one may be collaterally 
joined to the other; but the latter of them is, in a proper and 
suitable manner, subordinate to the former. Here then we 
have a THEotocy, which, from Christ its object, is most 
rightfully and deservedly termed CurisT1ian, which is man- 
ifested not by THE Law, but in the earliest ages by promise, 
and in these latters days by Tue GospreLt, which is called 
that ‘of Jesus Curist ;’—although the words (CuristT1an 
and Lecac) are sometimes confounded. But let us consider 
the union and the subordination of both these objects.” 

( To be continued.) 
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FORTHE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, &c. 


* Follow Providence,” is a favorite maxim with all good 
men. If this rule may be adopted to the utmost extent, then 
we may take into account the providential dispensations, 
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which preceded the first propagation of the gospel. The day 
Of pentecost, being chosen by God himseill, must needs be 
supposed to have been a most favorable time for the success 
of the gospel. But at that time Roman policy was most ex- 
tensively, and firmly established over Europe; the west of 
Asia; and the north, and east of Africa. In France, in Ger- 
many, and in Britain, this policy had extended the arts of 
war and civilizatien over tribes of comparatively barbarous 
men. In Greece, it reduced a number of small states, which 
had in a great measure lost their primitive patr iotism, to 
Roman provitices. Now it is remarkable, that the Romans, 
though they always improved the barbarous countries, 
which they conquered, trusted nothing to the native virtue 
and ingenuity of the human heart and mind. Agriculture, 
and the arts, emanated from the Roman camps. The legion- 
ary soldier taught the barbarian low to cultivate the gar- 
den, and till the field. 

The gospei of Jesus Christ followed the Roman sword 
and shield. The first Gentile convert, to whom the gates of 
the kingdom of heaven, or the church, were opened by the 
keys of St. Peter, was Cornelius a centurion, or commander 
of a band of Roman soldiers, called the Italian band. With 
these facts before them, why is it, that modern christians are 
so much averse to those dispensations, which reduce the mis- 
sionaries of the gospel to the necessity of following in the 
footsteps of those soldiers, who approach nearest in disci- 
pline to the Roman Legions. That world, into which the 
Apostles of Jesus Christ were sent, had been conquered by 
Roman valor and discipline. Thus was providence followed 
then; why not follow it so now? The failure of the nego- 
tiations ofthe British government, in the five powers, who 
composed the Holy Alliance, to suppress the African slave 
trade, is as memorable a circumstance, as any connected with 
the eventful transaction, with which it was connected. The 
powers of the Pope as head of the church—of his most Chris- 
tian majesty, and most Catholic majesty—and most faithful 
majesty—almost boundless though they be, could not pre- 
vent their spiritual and temporal subjects from trading in 
African flesh and blood. Where were the thunders of the 
Vatican ?—the bulls of excommunication ?—the terrible inqui- 
sition ?—did they all sleep at the very time that the five pow- 
ers were loudest in their professions of benevolence towards 
bleeding Africa? Ha all the successors of Peter the her- 
mit, become extinct, that no crusade was preached against 
these inhuman traders and their abettors? The mighty con- 
querors of Waterloo, who had dictated peace to France, 
could not rescue a poor slave out of a paltry shallop sailing 
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under false colors. The eloquent and pathetic address of a 
Castlereagh availed nothing, while he pleaded against the 
horrors of the slave trade. ‘The court of St. James’ with all 
its millions of conquered Asiatic subjects ; its thousand 
ships of war; its victorics armies and laureled Wellington ; 
after years of the most active and persevering efforts of be- 
nevolence, succombed to the contraband slave trader, who 
not only bears his ten thousands of victims away in triumph 
by the port Sierra Leone; but attacks its cruisers, and cuts 
up its trade on the African coast. Is any thing so useless as 
misplaced benevolence, unless it be overgrown power, when 
seperated (as it is almost sure to be) from benevolence ? 

It should seem frem the vestiges of the early history of 
man, that in his natural state, he is prone to eat his own 
species. There is evidence, that many nations, who are now 
civilized, were originally canniba's, and it is well known 
that others still exist. From cannibalism, men appear to ad- 
vance to man-stealers and traders. Such at one period was 
the character of the ancient Greeks, and others, and such 
sti!l continues to be the character of the natives of Africa. 
They no longer eat each other; but make of their own flesh 
an article of commerce. In both these stages of society, the 
vice of the human heart, appears in its mest concentrated 
and abstract form. In the latter form it is probable it will 
remain, unti! by some means it can be diffused. There is, 
probably, essence enough in the single vice of clave dealing, 
for all the vices of civil society, were it diluted and decom- 
posed. The prevailing error of many of the modern chris- 
tians, seems to be in the hypothesis, that communities of 
men in the stage of savageism can be recovered and ren- 
dered virtuous by a direct process, without first weakening 
their great concentrated vice by dividing it. Is there any 
example to prove that such a process is practicable? It 
seems to me with our present views of the case, that it is 
not only lawful, but in this and many other cases, absolutely 
necessary to divide vice in order to destroy it. My plan 
therefore is, to put arms into the hands of the African ne- 
gro in his native country, and teach him to defend himself, 
and thus make a patrict of him. This would be to divide the 
kingdom against itself, the surest prelude to its fall. Among 
the eaters, and the dealers in their own flesh, there is no 
patriotism, in the proper seuse of the word. If I could hear 
of an army of black patriots in Africa, though contaminated 
with all the vices common to armies, I should have hope, 
that some Cornelius, some officer, would be disposed to send 
for some Peter, some missionary, to tell him words whereby 
he might be saved. I have no doubt, indeed, but that indi- 
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viduals have been, and may be converted, and civilized too, 
in such communities as Sierra Leone. Yet it seems to me 
that if thousands of them could be sent among the natives, 
in their insulated state, they would have no influence over 
the propensity of their countrymen to barter human flesh for 
transatlantic toys. The plan ofthe \frican society, and of 
the British government, was certainly splendid and impo- 
sing; but I have not only entertained strong doubts of its 
success, but have suspected, that the moral disease is too 
inveterate for such a cure. If I could hear of black troops 
and sailors at cape Messurado, in a high state of American 
discipline, daily increasing by native recruits, and now and 
then capturing a state, or slave merchant, and setting his 
living cargo free—or a slave ship, &c. I should begin to 
think that matters were coming into a train to put a final 
and eternal period to the slave trade. Americans! you are 
not surely afraid of the consequences of making patriots in 
Africa? if you are, then go not thither ; you will only gain 
harm and loss; but be able to render that sable race no 
benefit. I do believe your first lesson should be to teach 
those men how to to defend themselves. The terror which 
they will thus produce among the slave dealers, will be on'y 
a sinall matter. they will thus be led to respect and love each 
other; they will become patriots, and our native note live 
Sree or die! will be heard in Africa. Countrymen! learn 
from the example of others—beware I beseech you, lest 
through a misplaced confidence in savage nature, and a blind 
benevolence, all your labor and expence in behalf of Africa 
be rendered abortive. Africa is a moral chaos, there the hu- 
man mind is without form, and void, and darkness covers 
the face of it. Let your heralds, your precursors, be patriot 
soldiers and sailors. Raise up the courage of tiese prone ani- 
mals, teach them to feel like men. True christians can only 
be made out of beings, who are conscious that they are men. 
Homo Sum. 


————ee OD -.- €> aaa 
LUTHER AND ERASMUS. 


In Luther’s history of himself, he says, ‘I am the son of 
a Farmer; my father, my grand-father, and- great grand- 
father were Farmers, but my father left his farm, and went 
towards Mansfield, and there he became a Miner in the Silver 
mines, one mile from whicn place (at Eisleven) I was born 
and bred. But insomuch as [ became a Batchelor in Arts, 
Master, Frier, &c. did not.I purchase a great shame, in 
that I laid aside my brown beard and became a nastie Fri- 
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er, which much vexed my father, and it was very grievous, 
unto him, yet nevertheless, [ fell to buffets with the Pope 
and he again with me.” 

When exasperated by ignorant and prejudiced opposition 
in the most sacred of causes, and stil more indignant at the 
hoilow support of luke warm and temporizing friends, the 
sturdy Reformer often breaks out into intemperate language. 
Princes and potentates sink into insignificance in the mind 
of him who is surveying the stupendous power of the Deity, 
The prophet who is denouncing the wickedness of a blinded 
world, does not stop in the moment of inspiration to measure 
his phvase—the more powerful the obstacle to the accom- 
plishinent of good, the stronger and more powerful the lan- 
guage he wreaks upon it. sdded to a body of the greatest 
vigor, and to a mind of the most sensitive feeling, Luther 
naturally possessed al] the passions of the human frame in 
their wildest energy, which the religious discipline to which 
he submitted them, could not break. His birth was low, his 
education in a monastery, and that a German one, and his 
first study, controversy against virulent adv ocates ; so that 
we must not be surprized to meet with coarseness. and even 
ficrceness of expression, spread over his numerous and ad. 
Mirable writings. 

Luther bitter ly hated the coldness and duplicity of Eras- 
mus, who, while he confessed that the Reformer was right, 
durst not adopt his opinions. It is true that he ingenuously 
confessed that he was not made of*the stuff which befits a 
martyr ; but Luther, who was every instant ready to die for 
the truth, and who could not understand how any interest 
could overbalance those of religion, was not a man to make 
allow ances for-the infirmities of that eiegant but timid scholar, 

‘¢ Erasmus can do nothing but cavil and fiout, he cannot 
contute. If (said Luther) 1 were a Papist, so would I over- 
come and beat him. For although he flouteth the Pope with 
his ceremonies, yet he neither hath confuted nor overcome 
him; no enemie is beaten nor overcome with mocking, jeer~ 
ing, and flouting. 

‘*Lregard not his words, indeed they are well adorned, 
but they are merely Democritical, Epicurean things, for he 
Speaketh of every matter doubtfully with diligence and of 
set purpose, his words are wavering, or (as we used, to saie) 
screwed words which he may construe as he pleaseth, which 
beseemeth not a Christian, yea such words (equivocating) 
beseem no honest humane creature. For behold what poison 
he spitteth out in his colloquiis under feigned persons, and 
finely applieth himself according to the humor of the youth, 
thereby to infect them. So soon (said Luther) it shall please 
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God to help me on my legs again, so will I write against 
him and eut his throat, I will put on and use against him 
the sentence of Isaiah, concerning the eggs of the Basilisk, 
the same are fitly dressed for Erasmus’s tooth.” 

‘Tam persuaded (said Luther), if at this time St. Peter 
in person should preach ail the articles of Holie Scripture, 
and but only one should deny the Pope’s Authoritie, Power, 
and Primacie, and should saie, that the Pope were not the 
chief head of al} Christendom, then surely they would cause 
him to be hanged.” 

Anno 1546, the 16 of Februarie, Luther, being at Eisle- 
ven, said, when I come again to Wittenberg, I will lie in a 
coffin, and will give unto the worms a fat Luther to eat. And 
so it fell out; for two daies after this he died at Eisleven, 
and three hours before his death ca'led for pen, ink, and pa- 


per, and wrote these words following— 
«« Living I was a pleague to thee ; 
Dying, O Pope! thy death Ill be.” 


It cannot be supposed that Luther, in spite of the native 
fortitude and buoyancy of his spirit, passed through the 
struggles of his life, without experiencing moments of des- 
pondency, when he found nearly all the world leagued 
against him—when his courage misgave him at the sight of 
the tremendous obstacles which were arrayed before him. 
It is true, that at these times the best of consolations were 
in his power, and that he availed himself of them; yet the 
man must be more than human, who can withstand imminent 
peril of life and fame, desertion of friends, intense labor of 
body, the utmost stretch of mind, without occasionally feel- 
ing his heart die within him. 

‘* I have found by myself (said Luther) that in my high- 
est tribulations (which tormented and exhausted my body in 
such sort, that | could scarcely pant and take my breath), 
i went dried up and pressed out like a sponge. No creature 
was able to comfort me ; insomuch that I said, Am I alone the 
man that must feel such tribulations in the spirit? But ten 
years past, [ being solitarie and alone, Gop comforted me 
again through his holy Angels, and enabled me to strive and 
fight against the Pope.” 

At some times he was so greatly oppressed by the apathy 
of some persons, professedly for reform, that he said * a lit- 
tle thing would make me to help Popedom up again, and to 
exalt Monks and Friers; for the world cannot live without 
such vizards and shrove-tide fools.’’ But having entered in- 
to the great contest, he would not relinquish it,—the world 
is infinitely advantaged by the spirit and magnanimity 
which mantained him during his contest, and finally made 
him triumphant. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THE NEXT GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Seats in the G. Con. of 1824, will be in much request. 
We hope there will be no intriguing to obtain them, or to 
secure a majority of out-door subscribers. The doings should 
all be without a stain upon them. After all the professions 
favorable to inherent rights, will any thing but the imperi- 
ous control of public opinion induce travelling preachers to 
come down out of our Patriarch’s Chair? in which they 
have so snugly seated themselves in spite of the old Gentle- 
man’s wishes. Mr Wesley never intended to make our Bish- 
ops independent on himself, and Mr Asbury never intended 
to have a General Conference to lord it over him. ‘Things 
take sudden turns when committed to the current of unlimit- 
ed irresponsib'e power—the people bear the brunt. ‘The 
proverb, that ‘It is easier to be wise for others than for 
theinselves,”” seems very applicable to foriner Gen. Confer- 
ences.. "Phat which had no force in the beginning can gain 
no strength from the lapse of time.” A. B. 


CHRISTIANITY ADAPTED TO ALL THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF MAN, &c. 


The temporal good of any people must necessarily be in- 
creased and established, but cannot be impaired by the know- 
ledge of true religion. ‘To admit, that God may, in his mer- 
cy, have provided in some way secret to us, for the salvabil- 
ity of those, through Christ, who have never beard of his 
name, or of his Gospel ; is far different from the convenient 
liberalism of those who will contend, that men may be 
sa‘ed by sincere adherence to any faith, or system of reli- 
gion. It was professedly intended, and distinctly promised 
by the Divine Author and Finisher of our Faith, that His 
religion should be universal. «‘ He would have all men come 
to the knowledge of the truth: and he has declared by his 
apostle, that * there is none other name under Heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved,” but that name which 
while on earth he condescended to bear. Ifthen, there is in 
any mode of religion an inherent impossibility that it should 
become universal, this is a certain proof that it cannot be 
from heaven. If God is one, so also must be his final pur- 
pose respecting man: if the Saviour be but one, so also must 
be the method of salvation ; ifthe Holy Spirit be but one, he 
can never have inspired all the jarring systems which divide 
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mankind.And though this argument does not of itself enable us 
to decide, whichof them is the true one,it effectually invalidates 
the claims of those, which confessedly are partial and inca- 
pable of extension. Variety in the systems of human origin, 
and contradictions in creeds, cannot be said to be alike ac- 
ceptable to the Divine Head of the church. Truth and salva- 
tion are not modes and fashions to be adapted to the conve- 
nience and caprice of mankind. The Revealed Book teaches 
salvation only through the Son of God. Cliristianity not 
only professes to be designed for universal acceptance, but 
moreover is fitted, without any accommodation or sacrafice 
of its purity, to be the re igion of the civilized world; that 
it humanizes, where it does not find humanity ; and that al- 
lowing for and retaining a difference of usages in things 
indifferent, it is adapted to combine in cne scheme of faith 
and hope, the whole family of man. As St. Paul expresses 
it, ‘ there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision.s Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ 
is alJ, and in all.’ 
——ETED 317 ED 2S ae 
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Varieties aad Gleanings. 

Take care cf number one says the worldling, and the Christian says 
so too; for he has taken the best care of number one, whotakes care 
that number one shall go to heaven ; that blessed place 1s full of delights 
for those whoin taking care of number one, have chosen the “ one thing 
needful.” 

It is much nearer the truth to say, thatall men have an interest in 
being good, than that all men are good trom interest. 

The freest possible scope should be given to all the opinions, discus- 
sions, and investigations of virtuous men ; if frail, they will fall ; if right, 
they will remain; like steam they are dangerous only when pent in, 
restricted and confined, ‘These discordancies in the moral world, hke 
the apparent war of clements in the natural, are the very means by 
which wisdom and truth are ultimately established in the one, and peace 
and harmony in the other. 

‘Those who woulc draw conclusions unfavorable to Christianity from 
the circumstance that many believers have turned sceptics, but few 
sceptics, believers, have forgotten the answer of Arcesilaus, to one that 
asked him why many went from other sects to the Epicureans, but none 
from the Epicureans to other sects ;—Because, said he, of men, some 
are Eunuchs, but of Eunuchs never any are made men. In matters of 
religion, it too often happens that belief goes before examination. The 
dct of swallowing, too often precedes the act of tasting. These fall away. 

The priest should be careful not to act the reverse of the physician, 
and in two most important pomts., ‘The physician renders the most nau- 
seous prescription palatable, by the elegance of its preparation, and the 
winning suavity by which it is recommended ; whereas the priest may 
possibly render a most refreshing cordial disgusting, by the injudicious 
addition of his own compounds, and the ungracious manner with which 
they are administered. 

In great cities men are more callous both to the happiness and mise- 
ry of others, than in the country; for they are constantly in the habit of 
seeing both extremes. 
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Light, whether it be material or moral, is the best Reformer ; for it 
prevents those disorders, which other remedies seldom cure, bat some- 
times confirm. 

Libersy will not descend to a people, a people must raise themselves 
to liberty ; it is a blessing that must be earned before it can be enjoyed, 

An old gentleman,. who was a better theologist than chi mist, gravely 
asked a friend, if he would be so good as to explain to him the diffe: ence 
bet ween the old word ca/vinism, and the new term Galvinism. He might 
have replied, that neither of them were free agents, and that both of 
them had a great deal to do with fre, but that neither of them had been 
hitherto able to explain the nature of that element with which they are 
so intimately, and one of them so irrespectively connected. 

Where is the mortal, who can venture to pronounce that his actions 
are of importance to no one, and the consequence of his virtues anc his 
vices will be confined to himself alone! 

Perhaps Bishop Latimer’s fate was as much provoked by the wit of his 
sermons, as by the firmness of his heresy ; and the Catholic prelates of 
those days would have allowed him to serve Satan, as they said, if ke 
had not made himself one of themselves His wit was too true, as may 
be seen by the following extract from one of his sermons :— 

** Now I would ask a strange question, which is the most diligent 
Bishop. in all England ? Methinks I see you listening anc hearkening thar 
I should name him—I will tell you, it is Satan! he is the most skilful 
preacher of all others—ne is never out of his diocese—never out of his 
cure—he is ever in his parish—he keepeth watch at all times. Ye shal! 
never find him out of the way—call when ye will, he is ever at home, 
But some will say to me, ‘ What, Sir, are ye so privy of his counsel that 
$e know all this to be true ” Truly, I know him too well, and have obey - 
ed him a little too much; but I know by St. Paul, who saith of him, 
circuit, he goeth about in every corner of his diocese—sicut /eo, that is, 
strcngly, boldly and proudly—rugiens, roaring, for he letteth no occa- 
sion slip to speak or roar out—gudérens, seeking, and not sleeping, a¢ 
our bishops do. So that he shall go for my money, for he minds his busi- 
ness, Therefore ye unpreaching prelates, if ye will not learn of goo 
men, for shame learn of-—— 
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Tue Invitation. 


AFFLICTED, tempted, tried, and poor, 
I seek a shelter from the storm ; 

I knock at willing mercy’s dooor, 
And ask for shelter for—a worm! 


The rest 1 seek is freely given, 
In Jesus’ bosom there is room ; 
And where He is, it must be heaven, 
And “ whosoever will” may come. 


Diseased, or blind, deaf, lame, or faint, 
Jesus received and mace them whole, 
And gave relief to each complaint 
Of every burden’d sin-sick soul. 


Come, then, and try the Saviour’s power 
To ope thine eyes, and heal thy mind 
Weary or guilty, come this hour, 
And thou the promised rest shall find. 








